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in answer to all objections. A few counsellors regretted this peace, but
we have no solid grounds for supposing that this was the general opinion
in France. In like manner, the troubadour Sordello accused the king of
cowardice and folly, because he did not use his rights as son of Queen
Blanche to seize Castile. Louis IX paid no attention to idle bluster, and
preferred to live on good terms with his cousin Alfonso X and consolidate
this friendship by means of marriages. On the other hand, in Languedoc,
he wished to settle every one's rights by concluding the treaty of Corbeil
with the King of Aragon (11 May 1258). The Kings of Aragon had for
long claimed suzerainty over Languedoc and the county of Toulouse.
King James I renounced this claim, but still retained the troublesome
seigniory of Montpellier, On his side Louis IX abandoned all rights over
Catalonia and Roussillon. The heir to the throne, Philip, married Isabella
of Aragon.

During the years which followed his return from Syria, Louis IX
devoted himself to the task of making peace between Christians. His
most important achievement was in Flanders. Already in 1246 he had
tried to act as arbitrator in order to settle the quarrel between the two
sons whom Margaret, Countess of Flanders, had had by her marriage
with Bouchard of Avesnes, and the children of her second marriage with
William of Dampierre; during the Crusade war had broken out, and
Margaret, rather than yield Hainault to her son John of Avesnes, whom
she hated, had offered this county and the guardianship of Flanders
to Charles of Anjou. The King of the Romans, William of Holland,
supported John of Avesnes, and the ambition of Charles of Anjou
threatened to kindle a serious conflict. On his return, Louis insisted on
acting as arbitrator (Dit [award] of Peronne, 24 September 1256). John
d1 Avesnes renounced some fiefs and became the vassal of Charles of Anjou
for Hainault.

Such was the influence of the King of France that, from the north to
the south, foreigners took him as judge of their differences; the King of
Navarre and his sister, the Count of Burgundy and the Count of Chalon,
the Duke of Bar and his neighbours, the Count of Luxemburg and the
Duke of Lorraine, Guigues, Dauphin of Viennois, and his neighbours,
the Count of Savoy and Charles of Anjou, the inhabitants of Lyons
and the canons of the cathedral church, all had recourse to him. The
English barons and Henry III entrusted to him the task of pronouncing
on the validity of the Provisions of Oxford; the "Mise of Amiens"
(24 January 1264) bears the very characteristic marks of his political
ideas. He would not admit that a king should be prevented from choos-
ing his own counsellors and officials. He annulled the Provisions, while
ordering that old charters and customs were to be respected and all
quarrels to be forgotten. The issues at stake were too serious; his
decision was nugatory.

Louis IX, whose health was becoming more and more precarious, was
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